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—— PAltseellany. 


THE STORY OF THE YOUNG ROBBER. 
WHITTEN BY WASUINOTON IRVING, 

1 was born at the little town of Frasinone, which 
lies at the skirts of the Abruzzi. My father had made 
a little property in trade, and gave me some educa- 
tion. There lived in our town a surveyor, or land- 
bailiff, of the prince’s, who had a young daughter, a 
beautiful girl @f sixteen. She was looked upon as 








. something bétter than the common run of our towns- 


folk, and kept almost entirely at home. I saw her 
occasionally, and became madly in love with her, 
she looked so fresh and tender, and soglifferent from 
the sun-burnt females to whom I had been accustom- 
ed. 

As my father kept me in money, I always dressed 
well, and took all opportunities of showing myself to 
advantage in the eyes of the little beauty. I used to 
see her at church ; and, as I could play @ little on the 
guitar, I gave her a tune, sometimes, under her win- 
dow, of an evening ; ang I tried to have, interviews 
with her in her father’s vineyard, not far from,the 
town where she sometimes walked. “She was evi- 
dently pleased with me; but she ‘was young and 
shy, and her father kept a strict eye upon her, and 
took alarm at my attentions, for he had a bad opin- 
ion of me, and looked for a better match for his 
daughter. I ‘became furious at the difficulties thrown 
in my way, having been accustomed always to easy 
success among the women, being considered one of 
the smartestyoung fellows of the place. 

Her father brought home a suitor for hér ; a rich 
farmer from a neighboring town. The wedding day 
was appointed, and preparations were making. I 
got sight of her at her window, and I thought she 
looked sadly at me. I determined the match should 
not take place, cost what it might. I met her in- 
tended bridegroom in the market place, and could 
not restrain the expression of my rage. A few hot 
words passed between us, when I drew my stiletto 
aud stabbed him to the heart. I fiedto a neigh- 

















obtained absolution : but I did not gare to venture 
from my asylum. . , 

At that time our Captain was forming his troop.— 
He had known me from boyhood, and hearing of my 
situation, came to me in secret, and made such offers 
that I agreed to enlist myself among his followers.—» 
Indeed, I had more than once thought of taking to 
this mode of life, having known several brave fellows 
of the mountains, who used to spend their money 
freely amongst us youngsters of the town.” J] accord- 
ingly left my asylum late one night, repaired to the 
appointed place of meeting ; took the oaths pre- 
scribed, and became one of the troop. We were for 
some time jn a distant part of the mountains, and our 
wild adventurous kind of life hit my fancy wonderful- 
ly, and diverted my thoughts. At length they re- 
turned with all their violence to the recollection of 
Rosetta. The solitude in which I often found my- 
self, gave me time to brood over her image, and as I 
have kept watch at night over our sleeping camp in 
the mountains, my feelings have been roused almost 
to a fever. 

At length we shifted our ground, and descended 
upon the road between Terrachina and Naples. In 
the course of our expedition, we passed a day or two 
in the woody mountains which rise above Frosinone. 
[ cannot tell you how I felt when I looked down 
upon the place, and distinguished the residence of 
Rosetta. 1 determined to have an interview with her; 
but to what purpose? I could not expect that she 
would quit her home, and accompany me in my hgz- 
ardous life among the mountains. She had been 
brought up too tenderly for that ; and when I look- 
ed upon the women who were assaciated with some 
of our troop, I could not have borne the thoughts 
of her being their companion. All return to my for- 
mer life was likewise hopeless ; for a price was set 
upon my head. Still, I determined to see her ; the 
very hazard and fruitlessness of the thing made me 
furious to accomplish it. 

It is about three weeks since I persuaded our Cap- 
tain to draw down to the vicinity of Frosinone, in 
hopes of entrapping some of its principal inhabitants, 
and compelling them to a ransom. We were lying 
in ambush towards evening, not far from the vine- 


yard of Rosetta’s father, 1 stole quietly from my | 


companions, and drew near to reconnoitre the place 
of her frequent walks. 

How my heart beat when among the vines. I be- 
held the gleaming of a white dress! I knew it must 
be Rosetta’s.; it being’ rare for any female of the 
place to dress in white. I. advanced secretly and 
witout noise, until putting aside the vines, I stood 
suddenly before her. She uttered a piercing shrick, 
but I seized her in my arms, put mfy hand upon her 
mouth, and conjured her to be silent. I poured out 
all the frenzy of my passion ; offeréd to renounce my 
mode of life, to put my iate in her hands, to fly with 
her whete we might live in safety together. All 





that I could say, or do, would not pacify her. In- 
stead of love, horror and affright seemed to have ta- 
ken possession of her breast. She struggled partly 
from my grasp, and filled the air with her cries. In 
an instant the Captain and the rest of my compan- 
ions were around us. I would have given any thing 
at that moment hadifhe been safe out of our hands 
in her father’s house. It wastoolate. The Captain 
pronounced her a prize, and ordered that she should 
be borne to the mountains. I represented to him 
that she was my prize ; that I had a previous claim 
to her; and 1 mentioned my. former attachment.— 
He sneered bitterly in reply ; observed that brigands 
had no business With village intrigues, and that ac- 
cording to the laws of the troop, all spoils of the 
kind were determined by lot. Love and jealousy 
were raging in my heart, but’ I had to choose be- 
tween obedience and death. I surrendered her to 
the Captain, and we made for the mountains. 

She was overcome by affright and hcr steps were 
so feeble and faltering, that it was necessary to stp- 
port her. I could not endure the idea that my com- 
rages should touch her, and assuming a forced tran- 
quillity, begged that she might be confided to me, as 
one to whom she was more accustomed. The Cap- 
tain regarded me for a momeut with a searching look, 
but I bore it without flinching, and he consented.—- 
T took her in my arms ; she was almost senseiess.— 
Iler head rested on my shoulder. Her mouth was 
near to mine. I felt her breath on my face, and it 
seemed to fan the flame which devoured me. O! 
God ! to have this glowing treasure in my arms, and 
yet to think it was not mine ! 

We arrived at the foot of the mountain. I ascend-, 
ed it with difficulty, particularly where the woods 
were thick ; but I would not relinquish my precicus 
burthen. I reflected, with rage, however, that 
I must soon de so, The thoughts that so delicate a 
creature must be abandoned to my rude companivns, 
maddened me. I felt tempted, the stiletto in my 
hand, to cut my way through them all, and bear hier 
off in triumph. I scarcely conceived the idea before 
I-saw its rashness ; but iny brain was fevered with 
the though that any but myself should enjoy her 
charms. I endeavored to outstrip my companions 
by the quickness of my movements, and to get a lit- 
le ahead, in case any favorable opportunity of es- 
cape should present. Vain effort. The voice of the 
Captain suddenly ordered a halt. 1 trembled, but 
had to obey, The poor girl partly opened a languid 
eye, but was without strength or motion. I laid her 
upon the-grass. ‘The Captain darted on me a terri- 
ble look of suspicion, and ordered me to scour the 
‘woods with thy companions, in search of some shep- 
herd who might be sent to her father’s to demand a 
ransom, 

{ saw at orice té.c peril. ‘To resist with violence 
was certain death ; but to leave her alone in the 
power of the Captain—I spoke out then with fervor, 





inspired by passion and my despair. I reminded'the 
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Csptain that 1 was. the first to.seize her ; that she was 
my prize, and that my previous attachment for her 
should make her sacred among my companions. 1 
insisted, therefore, that he should pledge me his 
word to respect her ; otherwise I should refuse obe- 
dienee to lis orders. His only reply was, to cock 
his carb,ne ; and at the signal my comrades did the 
came. They laughed with cruelty at my impotent 
rage. Whatcould Ido? I felt the madness of re- 
sistance. I was menaced on all hands, and my com- 
panions obliged me to follow them. She remained 
alone with the chief—yes, alone—and almost life- 
less ! 

{Here the robber paused in fis recital, overpower- 
ed by his emotions. Great drops of sweat stood on 
liis forehead ; he rather panted than breathed ; his 
brawny bosom rose and swelled like the waves of a 
troubled sea. When he had become'a little calm, 
he eontinued his recital.] a 

I was not long in finding a shepherd, said he. I ran 
with the rapidity of a deer, eager, if possible, before 
what I dreaded might take place. I had left my 
companions far behind, and I rejoined them before 
they had reached one half the distance I had made. 
I hurried them back to the place where we had left 
the Captain. As we approached, I beheld him seat- 
ed by the side of Rosetta. His triumphant look, and 
the desolate condition of the unfortunate girl, left 
me no doubt of her fate. I know not how I restrain- 
ed my fury. 

It was with extreme difficulty, and by guiding her 
hand, that she was made to trace a few characters, 
requesting her father to send three hundred dollars 
as her ransom. The letter was despatched by the 
shepherd; when he was gone, the chief turned stern- 
ty tome: 

“You have set an example, (said be,) of mutany 
and self-will, which, if indulged, would be ruinous 
to the troop. Had I treated you as our laws re- 
quire, this bullet would have been driven through 

* your brain, But you are an old friend ; I have borne 
patiently with your fury and your folly ; I have even 
protected you from a foolish passion that would have 
unmanned you. As to this girl, the laws of our as- 
scciation must have their course.” 

So saying, he gave his commands; lots were 
drawn, and the helpless girl was abandoned to the 
troop. 

[Here the robber paused again, panting with fu- 
ry, and it was some moments before he could resume 
his story. } 

Hell, said he, was raging in my heart. I beheld 
the impossibility of avenging myself, and I felt that, 
according to the articles in which we stood bound t6 
another, the Captain was in the right. I rushed with 
frenzy from the place. I threw myself upon the 
earth ; tore up the grass with my hand&, and beat 
my head, and gnashed my teeth in agony and rage. 
When, at length, I returned, I beheld, the wretched 
victim, pale, disheveled; her dress torn and dis- 
ordered. An emotion of pity for a moment subdu- 
ed my fiercer feelings. I bore her to the foot of a 
tree, and leaned her gently against it. I took my 


gourd, which was filled with wine, and applying it 
to her lips, endeavored to make her swallow a little. 
To what a condition was she recovered ! She, whom 













ther’s vineyard, so fresh, and beautiful, and happy ; 
Her teeth *were clenched ; ber eyes fixed on the 
ground ; her form whout motion, and ina state of 
absolute inseti#ibility. “‘SWing over her in an agony 
of recollection pf all that she had been, and of an- 
guish at what I now beheld her. I’ darted round a 
look of horror’&t my companions, who seemed like 
so many fiends exulting in the downfall of an angel, 
and I felt a horror at myselt for being their accom- 
plice. 

The Captain, always suspicious, saw, with his us- 
ual penetration, what was passing within me, and or- 
dered me to go upon the ridge of woods to keep a 
look out upon the neighbortiood and await the re- 
turn of the shepherd. I obeyed, of course, stifling 
the fury that raged within me, though I felt for the 
moment that he was my most deadly foe. 

On my way, however, a ray of reflection came 
acfoss my mind. I perceived the Captain was but 
following with strictness the terrible laws to which 
we had sworn fidelity. That the passion by which |! 
had been blinded, might, with justice, have been fa- 
tal to me, but for his forbearance ; that he had pene- 
trated my soul, and had taken precautions, by send- 
ing me out of the way, to prevent my committing 
any excess in my anger. From that instant, I felt that 
I was capable of pardoning him. 

Occupied with these thoughts, I arrived at the foot 
of the mountain. ‘The country was solitary and se- 
cure ; and in a short time I beheld the shepherd ata 
distance, crossing the plain. 1 hastened to mcct him. 
He had obtained nothing. He had found the father 
plunged in the deepest distress. He had read the 
letter with violent emotions, and then, calming him- 
self with a sudden exertion, he had replied, coldly : 

“My daughter has been dishonored by those 
wretches ; let her be returned without ransom, or let 
her die !” 

I shuddered at this reply. Ir knew, according to 
the laws of our troop, her death was inevitable. Our 
oaths required it ; 1 felt, nevertheless, that, not lav- 
ing been able to have her to myself, 1 could become 
her executioner ! 

[The robber again paused with agitation. I sat 
musing on his last frightful words, which proved to 
what excess the passions may be carried when es- 
caped from all mortal restraint. There was a horti- 
ble verity in this story that reminded me of some of 
the tragic fictions of Dante.) 

We now came to the fatal moment, heentnndl the 
bandit. After the report of the shepherd, I return- 
ed with him, and the chieftain received from his lips 
the refusal of the father. * At the signal, which we 
all understood, we followed him some distance from 
the victim. He there pronounced jer sentence of 
death. Every one stood ready to execute his order; 
but I interfered. I observed that there was some- 
thing due to pity, as well as to justice; that 1 was 
as ready as any one to approve the implacable law 
which was to serve asa warning to all those -who 
hesitated to pay the ransoms demanded for our pris- 
oners ; but that, though the sacrifice was proper, it 
ought tobe made without cruelty. The night is 
approaching, continued I ; she will soon be wrapped 


me strike the blow. 












llispatche “pilabat now 

mi fondness for her is, let 
I will do it as surely, but more 
tenderly than another. 

Several raised their voices against rw proposition, 
but the Captain imposed silence upon them. He 
told me I might conduct her into a thicket, at some 
distance, an@ he relied upon my promise. 

I hastened to seize my prey’ ‘There was a forlorn 
kind of triumph at having at length become her ex- 
clusive poSsessor. I bore Her off into the thickness 
of the forest. She remained in the same state of in- 
sensibility and stupor. I was thankful that she did 
not recollect me ; for, had she once murmured my 
name, I should have been overcome. She slept, at 
length, in the arms of him who was to poniard her. 
Many were-the conflicting torments I underwent be- 
fore I could bring mySelf to strike the fatal blow.=- 
My heart had become sore by the recent conflicts it 
had undergone, and I dreaded, lest, by procrastina- 
tion, some other should become her executioner.— 
When her repose had continued for some time, I 
separated myself gently from her, that I might not 
disturb her sleep, and seizing, suddenly, my pon- 
iard, plunged it into her bosom! A painful and 
concentrated murmur, but without any convulsive 
movement, accompanied her last sigh. So perished 
this unfortunate. 





* LOOK A SECOND TIME.” 

It was a night of deep and sullen gloom ; there 
was an awful scowl on the face of the sky, and the 
elouds were rolled togethér in long furrows, through 
which fierce flashes of lightning gleamed every min- 
ute. The’wind swept by in gusts which bent the 
trees almost to the ground ; and the melancholy 
shriek of distant night birds, and the mo: aning howl] 
of the forest, became ev ery moment more and more 
distinct, when reached the steps of my grand-fa- 
ther’s dwelling ; and, bursting through the door, I 
threw myself into the entry, as if the very fiends that 
ride on the storm through many a feaiful nursery 
tale, had me by the heels. 

The old gentleman, who claimed, as his especial 
privilege, a quiet house in the evenings, and who 
had been disturbed by the rude assault, came in a 
terrible flurry to the entry, with his spectacles in one 
hand and his pipe in the other; and, discovering 
that I was tue atithor of the disturbance, before I had 
time quietly to gather myself up and escape into the 
chimney corner, saluted me mith the unwclcome— 
** Go to bed, Bob”—that ‘I had a thousand times ex- 
erted all my ingenuity to avoid, and *never heard 
without a heavy heart. * 

To have sat an hour by the cheerful fire-side and 
conned over my lesson, or watched the smuke as it 
curled peacefully round my grand-father’s nose, 
would have composed the tumult of my bosom, and 
restored the tranquillity of my nerves; but I had no 


‘alternative, after the command was given, but to 


obey ; and, accordingly, with fear and trembling, 
made my way in the dark to my bed-chamber—the 
dreaded forms of ghosts and goblins rising to my fan- 
cy at every step. I approached, in silence, the door 
of the room ; opened it cautiously ; a flash of light- 
ning that moment glared through the windown; and, 
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Jo! a gigantic figure of a man, with a slouched hat 
drawn over his eyes, stood immediately before me at 
the bed-side. 

With a shrill ejaculation, anda backward leap, I 
found myself thundering, heels over head, down 
stairs, in an instant, and fairly brought too at the foot, 
a hundred times more frightened than hurt. The 
family was round me directly, and the cause of my 
alarm extorted from me. The servants armed them- 
selves ¢ all the shovels, tongs and pokers were put 
in instant requisition; and a solemn parade took 
place, headed by my grand-father, to the scene of ac- 
tion ; where the first thing that met the eye, was a 
coat and hat hung carelessly on the bed post; the 
mistake was all unrayelled ; the servants laughed ; 
and my grand-father put ona long face, and said, 
gravely, ‘* Always look a second time, Bob.” 

I remembered it, as one might suppose I would ; 
and even longer, perhaps, than my grand-father ex- 
pected ; for it happened, a while after, that he got 


tired of his single life, (for he was a widower, ) and as |; 


old hawks like young fish, he took it into his head to 
marry a girl of twenty,; it was a gay game for an old 


’ beau to play, but my grand-father brought her home 


and made her mistress of the house. His domestic 
government was overturned in a fortnight ; his pipe 
broken, and his velvet small clothes and silver shoe- 
buckles exchandged for broadcloth and boots ; the 
quiet of his evenings was gone, and as I met him es- 
caping up stairs, one night, from the din of music 
and a rout, I could not but return, by way of dis- 
charging the interest of the debt I owed him—* Al- 
way’s look a second time, sir.” . + 

It’s a good thing to “look a second time,’ occa- 
sionally ; as, at a note before you endorse it; at a 
story before you believe it ; at a bargain before you 
strike hands ; and at the means of payment before 
you run in debt; and it is sometimes well, too, to 
“Jook a second time” at one’s practice before mak- 
ing professions. Fof, in all these things, and a hun- 
dred more, I find grown people fall into blunders 
quite as readily as young ones. — 

AN TRISH BULL. 

Mr. Amner, going through a street in Windsor, 2 
boys looked out of a one pair of stairs’ window, and 
cried, “there goes Mr. Amner, that makes so many 
bulls.” He, hearing them, looked up, saying, “ You 
rascals, I know you well enough, and if { had you 
here, V'd kick you down stairs. 





GOOD ADVISE. 

Some years ago, a person requested permission of 
the Bishop of Salisbury, to fly from the top of tke 
spire of that Cathedral. The good bishop, with an 
anxions concern for the man’s spiritual as well as 
temporal safety, told him he was very welcome to fly 
to the church, but he would encourage no man to fly 
from it. : 


A DELIBERATE QUAKER. 

A Quaker, travelling through the county of Corn- 
wall, England, was met by a highwayman, who de- 
manded his money, and notwithstanding his friend’s 
remonstrance, threatened to shoot him if he did not 
deliver it. ‘* Well, friend, (said the Quaker,) if thou 





wilt have it, thou shalt have the pleasure of gather- 
ing it ;? and strewed the money as far as he could 
throw it ; and while the highwayman was picking it 
up, being a stout man, knocked him down, and, seiz- 
ing him by,the collar, dragged him to a brook, not 
far distant. ‘‘ Now, friend, (says he,) I will not kill 
thee, but I will hold thee under this water till the 
breath departeth thy body.” And actually held him 
under till he was drowned. 








POETRY. 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
THE GROVE OF GOLONDI. 


Now the western sky is glowing 
With the sun’s last parting ray ; 

Orb of brightness, whither going ? 
Haste ye not so soon away. 


Lovely hour, when weari’d nature, 
Sinking, seems, in soft repose :@ 
Then the soul, to its Creator, 
Rises, and with love o’erflows. 


Sacred hour for wise reflection ; 
Soothing all the soul to peace ; 

Renewing tender recollections ; 
Bidding every murmer cease. 


Gentle dews are now distilling . 
On the wild-flower’s drooping heads, 

All the air with perfume filling, 
Wafting incense from their beds. 


In yonder grove of trees, aspiring, 
Where those sleepy waters lie, 

Let us, from the world retiring, 
“To its calm recesses fly. 


There, lost to earth, and pleas’d in losing, 
Earth’s destracting cares awhile, 

Communion with the world refusing— 
Let these scenes our thoughts beguile. 


Above our heads, the boughs, extending, 
Form an arch of living green ; 

Whilst Cynthia, from her bed ascending, 
Throws her silv’ry rays between. 


Here, underneath these aged elm trees, 
Fustick seats on-either side, 

Invite the trav’ler, sad and weary, 
To repose at even tide. 


The fowls that skim the pond’s bright bosom, 
Lave their wings, as on they move ; 

_And lilies op’nimg their pale. blossoms, P 

Spread ther sweets through all the groye. .. : 





When time shall steal this hour forever, 
And add it to the years gone by, 
My friend, forget this grove, oh, never ! 
The lovely Grove of Golondi. 
ELLEN. 
“ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER.” 
Love rising from the snowy foam, 
The broken wave upon the shore, - © 
Sojourn’d on earth to find a home, 
Some spot remote from ocean’s rogy. 


_ He wander’d wild thro’ many a 
O’er many a hill with ardor goes ; 
Sometimes would cross the fragrant dale, 
And sometimes linger near the rose, 


Till, fainting, trembling in suspense, 
And after many,a weary day, 

He reach’d the réck of innocence, 
Where Woman near the summit lay. 


He saw her smile—’twas now the time ; 
A beauteous home he hop’d to gain— 
Half up that rock he oft did climb, 
Yet still he tumbleddown again. 


Sweet woman laugh’d, but slily stole 
The robe that her fair bosom bound, 
And o’er the rock one end let fall, 
She rais’d him gently from the ground. 


“ For though, (said she,) we seek not Love, 
The roguish boy will search for us ; 
And, surely, *twould but cruel prove, 
Did we not someties help him thus.” 
THE GREEN MOUNTAIN LAD. 
On the Green Mountain’s side, by the far-spreading 
tree 
That circles my sweet little home, 
Content as a dove, and as blithe as a bee, 
I live and wish never to roam. 


A lad of the forest, what have I to ask ? 
When the sun looks serene on the hill, 

To guard a few sheep is the whole of my task, 
By the bank of a murmuring rill. 


And musical birds in my solitude share ; 
When the fountains and woods are in tune, 
The songs that they warble are swegt as the pear, 
And as rich as the flowers of June. 


My dog and my rifle are true to my side, 
When the eagle commences his flight, 

With a slug in his pinion, Ill conquer bis pride, 
And suddenly teach him to light. — 


The mouniain ash bows to the wing of the blast, 
The vulture is guarding his nest ; 

The flocks from the heather select their repast, 
And freedom ’s the light of my breast. 


On the Green Mountain’s side, by the far-spreading 
@ tree, 
That éncircles my sweet little home, 


.| Content as a dove, and as blithe as a bee, 


I live and wish never te roam. 
OSCAR. 


















LADIES MUSEUM. 
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STANZAS. 
Some love bright Sol’s refulgent light, 
And all the glare of noonday skies ; 
But give to me the Starry Night, 
When Luna on their surface lies. 


Some love the Sky-Lark’s joyous strain, 
While soaring ’mid the morning air ; 
But let me hear the Dove complain, 
In green-wood shade—all lonely there. 


Some l6ve the haughty ¢ulip’s shade, 
That proudly, rears its lofty form ; 

To me, rr rose, in summer glade, 

fs dearer, far, in beauty’s charm. 


Some love the smile that plays around 
The lip of some enchanting fair ; 
tut give to me the bliss that’s found 
In fecling’s sigh—in feeling’s tear. 


SYLVIA. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 


Who does not mourn the wither’d leaf, 

By blasting winds blown round and round ? 
Who can behold, unmov’d with grief, 

As slow it circles to the ground ? 


But though the Jeaf is mourn’d by all 
Who mark its sad, untimely fall, 

Yet none will mourn the broken heart, 
Where sorrow sheathes herfest’ring dart. 


Who does not mourn the blighted rose, 
That pines upon its parent stem, 

As the chill blast around it blows, 
And sings its mournful requiem ? 


But though all mourn the blighted flow’r— 
(Frail, transient pageant of an hour)— 

Yet none will mourn the broken heart, 
‘Where sorrow sheathes her fest’ring dart. 


Who does not mourn the prostrate oak, 
That had the storms of ages borne, 
Till, by the vengeful lightning’s stroke, 

From all its honors it was torn ? 


Though o’er its ruins all may sigh, 

And, pensive, wipe the tearful eye; 

Yet noné will mourn the broken heart, 
Where sorrow sheathes her fest’ring dart. 


Nor blighted rose, nor wither’d leaf, 
Nor prostrate oak, all shatter’d, rent, 
Are worth one single moment’s grief, 
Though all their common fate lament : 


For they no sense, no passion claim, 
Mourn’d, or unmourn’d, ’tis all the same ; 
But keenly feels the broken heart, 

Where sorrow sheathes her fest’ring dart. 


And though a kind and tender hand 
Might heal the wounds despair had made, 
And with sweet friendship’s silken band, ”* 
Bind up the heart in ruins laid. 


Unheeded, still, the life-stream flows— 
Increasing are the suff’rer’s woes ; 


For none will mourn tive broken heart, 
Where sorrow sheathes her fest’ring dart. 
SOLIVAGUS. 
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A WHOLE TEAM. 


The Editors of the Troy Sentinel, in a late No. of 
their paper, state, that on Friday, as they were sitting 
quietly, after dinner, building castles in the air, their 
attention was attracted by a singular equipage, 
passing by in the street. It was a low, square wag- 
gon, loaded with furniture and ** household goods,” 
to which a man was harnessed, instead of a horse.— 
His wife, good soul, was trudging along behind, do- 
ing her part of the labor, by pushing the waggon af- 
ter him. By this time they had reached’the corner 
of State and River Streets, when some one asked if 
they had not a heavy load. 

** About middling,” said the husband. 

‘** Your are pretty near, I hope, to your journcy’s 
end.” 

‘Oh, no, we have a great many miles to travel 
yet.” 

They had taken with them, it was presumed, their 
whole worldly substance. There was their table, 
their bed, their two chairs, with the usual variety of 
pots, kettleg and frying pans. Among other articles, 
“too numerous to mention,” was noticed, a hand 
sled, and rake, which, with wonderful forethought, 
they were in this way carrying with them to their 
resting places in the west. They were, it would 
seem, a loving couple, from the land of pumpkin 
pies and fat turkeys, who, finding that neither the 
one nor the other ever came to their board, had set 
out on a pilgrimage to that beautiful country of 
which they had heard—the earthly paradise of the 
west—where debt and poverty are altogether un 
known, and one’s whole existence is a long summer’s 
day of enjoyment. 

A JOB AT TANNING. 

Several hundred persons, (says a New-York pa- 
per,) were lately congregated at a village in the 
county of Saratoga, N. Y. to witness the exhibition of 
the pupils of some of the schools in the neighbor 
hood. A large room ina tannery was “fitted up” 
for the occasion ; and to accommodate a portion of 
the spectators, a platform, about fourteen feet high, 
was erected immediately over a number of vats.— 
The performance was in the evening, and when it 
was about half finished, the platform, no longer suf- 
ficient to sustain the weight of the crowding and ad- 
miring spectators, gave way, and precipitated the 
living load into the vats beneath, filling them to 
overflowing. The night was very dark, and tlie con- 
fusion was very terrible—not a bonc, however, was 
injured ; but the damage sustained by Leghorns and 
merinos, silks, satins and calicoes—goat-skins, kids 
and moroccos—garments, inner and outer, is alto- 
gether incalculable. ©! fora solitary sun-beam to 
plight up the scene, and the pencil of a Hogarth to 
sketch it !—the blushing Venuses by dozens spring- 





ing from the ooze—with the drapery and the (squall- 








—o . . 
ing) Cupids clingitig about them! Never, perhaps, 
has there happened, a fanning like this, in that part. 
of the country, since the days of Burgoyne. 





CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 
The following is copied from the Vermont Gazette. 
printed at Bennington : 
‘Notice! It is the request of the subscriber, tha‘ 
his friends and cousins should suspend their visits for 
two years. Hream Het.” 


THEATRE, 
Itis expected that the Providence Theatre will be 
opened, for the season, on Monday, the twenty-ninth 
instant. 




















MARRIED; : 

In this town, on Tuesday last, by Rev. Mr. Pick- 
ering, Mr. Saul B. Scott, to Miss Susan P. Daniels, 
both of Mendon, Mass. 

On the 11th inst. by Rev. Mr. Gano, Mr. William 
Easton, to Miss Amelia Clanning, daughter of Mr. 
Edward Clanning, both of Newport. 

On Wednesday evening last, by Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Stephen Wardweil, to Mrs. Elizabeth Shaw, both 
of this town. 

in Smithfield, 11th inst. by Rev. Mr. Edes, Mr. 
William Mason to Miss Eliza Hawkes, both of this 
town. 


























DIED, 

In this town, on Tuesday morning last, suddenly, 
of appoplexy, Dorcas Brown, widow of the late Ob- 
adiah M. Brown, of the Society of Friends, in the 
63d year of her age. 

On Tuesday evening, Thomas, only son of Thos. 
J. Clarke, aged 19 months. 

On Saturday last, George Henry, infant son of Mr. 
Wm. Congdon, aged 11 months. 

On Saturday morning last, Julia Ann, daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Hoyt, 1 year and 11 months. 

On Sunday last, Miss Fanny Davis, aged 26 years, 
daughter of the late Mr. Paul Davis, of Freetown. 
® On the 10th inst. Capt. Jacob Holt, of Hampton, 
Con. in the 66th year of his age. 

On Thursday morning last, Mr. Claudsbury Wee- 
den, aged about thirty years, formerly of Balti. 
more. 

On board brig Ospray, 13th inst. on her passage 
from Batavia for Boston, Mr. Wm. Saunders, of this 
town. 
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(CP New subscribers for the Lapres Musrum can 


have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at one dollar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying the same within three months from the time 
of subscribing. 
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